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THE LITTLE GIRL LOST AND 
FOUND. 


There was once a little girl named Jo- 
anna. She one day went out with her 
father in a boat on a pond to catch some 
fish. 

They did not fimd the fish very plenty, 
and Joanna’s father told the little girl and 
her brother, that if they were tired of sit- 
ting in the boat, he would set them ashore 
and they might go home. ‘This they con- 
cluded to do; and Joanna, sometime 
after, when telling her friend Lucy about 
what happened to her, described her ad- 
ventures on the occasion in these words: 

““My father then took his line in, and 
paddled the boat to the shore, to let me 
and my brother get out. Then he went 
back to his fishing ground again, and let 
down his line. As for my brother and 
myself, we went along a little way, until 
we came to a large pine tree, which stood 
not very far from the shore of the pond ; 
and there we turned into the woods and 
walked along together.” 

‘‘And was it in these woods that you got 
lost ?”” said Lucy. 

*“Not exactly,” said Joanna; “but I 
will tell you all about it. We went along 
a little way without any difficulty, but 
presently we came to a bog.” 

‘* What is a bog?” asked Lucy. 

““Why, it is a low, wet place, where 
wild grass and rushes grow. The path 
led through this bog, and brother said he 
did not think that I could get along very 
well.” 

“IT should not think that he could get 
along himself,” said Lucy. 

‘Yes,’ answered Joanna, “he could 
get along by stepping upon the stones and 
hummocks of grass; and he tried to carry 
me, at first; but he soon found that it 
would be a great deal of work, and he said 
that I had better go back to my father, 
and get into the boat and stay with him. 

““T said, ‘ Well;’ and he carried me 
back as far as to hard ground; and then 
he told me to go back by the path, until I 
came to the pine tree; and then he said, 
I should only have to follow the shore of 
the pond a short distance, when I should 
come in sight of father’s boat.” 

“Yes, but how could you get into the 
boat,” said Lucy, ‘ without getting ‘wet, 
whenit was so far from the shore?” 

*O, I could call to my father, and he 
would come to the shore and take me 
in,” said Joanna. 

‘© Well,” said Lucy, “ tell on.” 

**I walked along the path, without any 
trouble, until I came to the great pine 
tree, where I saw a woodpecker.” 





“A woodpecker?” said Lucy. 

“Yes; that is, a kind of bird which 
pecks the bark and wood of old trees, to 
get bugs and worms out of it, to eat.” 


“T should not think that bugs and 
worms would be good to eat,”’ said Lucy. 

“They are good for woodpeckers,” said 
Joanna. ‘“ This woodpecker was standing 
upon the side of the great pine tree, cling- 
ing to the bark. He has sharp claws, and 
can cling to the bark upon the side ofa 
tree. I looked at hima minute, and then 
went on. 

“<I followed the shore of the pond, until 
I came to the place where we had left my 
father fishing; but when I looked out 
upon the water there, the boat was no- 
where to be seen. I was very much fright- 
ened.” 

“‘ Where was he gone ?”’ said Lucy. 

“JT did not know then,” said Joanna; 
“but I learned afterwards that he had 
found that he could not catch any fish 
there, and so he concluded to go up the 
brook again, and see if he could not catch 
any there. I did not know this then, and 
I could not think what had become of 
him. I was frightened. I did not see 
how I could ever find my way home again. 
What do you think I did first ?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” said Lucy. 
was it?” 

“I called out “* Father! father! father! 
as loud as I could call; and then I listen- 
ed for a reply,—but I could not hear any.” 

“ Then what did you do?” asked Lucy. 

“Why, I began to consider whether I 
could not go home the way that my broth- 
er had gone, by walking along through 
the mud, even if it was deep. I thought I 
had better get my feet wet and muddy 
than stay there in the woods and starve.” 

“Well, did you go that way?” asked 
Lucy. 

“No,” said Joanna; “ on thinking more 
of it, I was afraid to go. I did not know 
but that the mud would be deep enough 
somewhere to drown me; and then, be- 
sides, I did not know that I could find the 
way any farther than I had gone with my 
brother. 

**The next plan I thought of was to fol- 
low the shore of the brook up. You re- 
member that we came down the brook in 
the boat; and of course I knew that, if I 
went up the brook, either on the wa- 
ter or close to it, upon the shore, I should 
be going back towards home. I tried 
this way, but I found that I could not get 
along.” 

** Why could’nt you get along?” asked 
Lucy. 


“What 





** Because,” said Joanna, “the trees and 





bushes were so thick, and the ground was 


‘ulous. 





so wet and swampy, in some places, that 
I couldn’t get through. ThenI came back 
and sat down upon a log, near the shore of 
the pond, and began to cry.” 

** And didn’t you ever get home?” said 
Lucy. 

“Certainly,” said Joanna, laughing, 
*‘or else how could I be here now to tell 
the story?” 

“O! yes,” said Lucy. 
you get home ?” 

‘“* Why, pretty soon I thought that the 
best plaw would be for me to stay just 
where I was, for I thought that as soon as 
my father and brother should both get 
home, and find that I was not there, they 
would come after me; and if they came 
after me, I knew they would come, first of 
all, to the place where my brother had told 
me to go, near the mouth of the brook. 
So I concluded that I would wait patient- 
ly there until they came. 

**I waited all the afternoon, and they 
did not come; and at last the sun went 
down, and still I was there alone.” 

“Why did they not come for you soon- 
er?” asked Lucy. 

‘** Why, the reason was, that my father 
did not get home until night. When he 
went up the brook, he found a place where 
he could catch fishes quite fast; and so he 
staid there all the afternoon. He thought 
I was safe at home with my brother. And 
my brother, who was at home all this time, 
thought that I was safe in the boat with 
my father. 

“When it began to grow dark, I thought 
I should have to stay in the woods all night 
—but then I thought that, at any rate, 
they would come for me the next morning ; 
and I began to look around for a good 
place to lie down and go tosleep. But, 
just then, I heard a noise, like a noise in 
the water, through the woods, and I look- 
ed that way, and saw a light glancing 
along through the trees. It was my fath- 
er and brother coming down the brook in 
the boat. I called out to them as loud as 
I could, and they heard me and answered. 
They came round the point of land, and 
then up to the shore where I was, and 
took me in. And so I got home.” 

Here Lucy drew a long breath, very 
much relieved to find that Joanna was 
safe home again. 

‘“* What did you do when you got home ?” 
said she. 

“I don’t recollect very well,” said Jo- 
anna, ‘‘ only I remember that my mother 
let me sit up pretty late, and eat some of 
father’s fishes, which she fried for supper.” 


**But how did 








Narrative. 
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LOOKING FOR PROMISES : 
OR, PASTOR NORRICE AND DAME PETER- 
SON. 
Fifty-five years ago, on a bright Sab- 
bath morning, the young pastor-elect of 
Wood-Hallow parish, stood in the square 


‘pulpit of the little village church, preach- 


ed his first sermon to a deeply interest- 
ing audience. Now, that audience, with 
scarce a single exception, are slumbering 
in the church yard, but the quaint little 
building and its square pulpit are there 
still, and often within the walls on a Sab- 
bath day may be heard that same voice, 
even now, but its tones are Jow and trem- 
The head is white with years, and 
the step slow and unsteady, but, where he 
preached his first sermon, there will the 
dear old pastor preach his last, and then 





lay him to rest in the church-yard, where 
so many of his flock already slumber. 

A faithful pastor has old Father Norrice, 
as he is familiarly called, been to his peo- 
ple, and many a blessing has rested on 
his labors. He has been always a kind 
friend to the needy and afflicted. His 
deeds of love and charity are often upon 
the lips of his devoted people, and chil- 
dren’s children will love to repeat them 
long after the dear old man, and all who 
have known him, are resting in their 
graves. | 

There was a poor old woman in Father 
Norrice’s parish, who lived some distance 
from the village in a miserable cabin, with 
but asingle window, at which were array- 
ed in tempting display, little boxes of 
cord, brass thimbles, and confectionary of 
unknown antiquity, calculated to tempt 
the coppers of the passers by. In days 
past, Dame Peterson had realized quite a 
little sum, from the vending of her wares, 
and this, with the occasional gift of a vil- 
lager, had supplied her daily wants. But 
thimbles and confectionary werenow to be 
found at the village stores, of much supe- 
rior quality, and Dame Peterson’s custom- 
ers, became fewer and fewer in number. 
Owing to this, as well as to the loneliness 
of her situation, and her own unwilling- 
ness to complin, the good old lady of late 
years, had actually suffered for the comforts 
and even the necessaries of life. 

It was a bitter cold night that Dame 
Peterson drew up her chair to the feeble 
fire upon the hearth, and sighed anxiously 
as she looked at the little pile of sticks, 
so rapidly diminishing the last of her little 
store. 

‘* The Lord knows what is to become of 
me,” said she to herself, ‘‘ when that is 
gone ; but I’ve never yet wanted for food 
or fire, and I trust I never shall. I’ve 
got this left still,—blessed be his name,” 
piously ejaculated the old lady as she took 
the well-worn Bible from the stand, and 
opening it, tried to spell out the words by 


the fire-light, ‘‘ and this is more to me than’ 


food or fuel.” 

A quick knock and a sudden entrance, 
caused the good dame to start from her 
seat, and in a moment, she recognized the 
well known voice of pastor Norrice, then 
in the prime and vigor of his days. 

“Why, my good woman! Sitting 
without a lamp, and almost without a fire 
this cold, dark night! I have been down 
to Cutter’s Mills, and came round this 
way on purpose to see you.” 

*“*Lord bless us!’’ exclaimed the dame, 
as was her wont, when anything unusual 
took place ; ‘you must be cold and hungry, 
to be sure,”’ and she took the whole bun- 
dle of sticks, so economically saved, and 
threw them upon the dying embers. The 
flames shot up through the light brush, 
and the chimney roared and crackled as 
though in astonishment at such unheard 
of proidigality. 

“There, that will answer for heat and 
light too,” said Dame Peterson, compla- 
cently, “‘ for I burnt up my spare candle 
night before last, and so now, I haven’t 
any.” 

“And do you mean to sit in the dark 
the rest of the winter?” inquired pastor 
Norrice. 

“The Lord knows, sir, I don’t,” said 
the dame. ‘I never thought to come to 
this, though, that I shouldn’t have a light 
to see my minister by. But you are hun- 
gry to be sure,” added the old lady, and 
with alacrity, she took the little hoard of 
tea from the closet, and put the last her- 
ring upon the coals. The little repast was 
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soon ready, and placed before the guest. 

**But you don’t eat, my good woman,” 
said pastor Norrice, as he partook rather 
sparingly of the dish before him. 

“And for a good reason, sir. 
need anything.” 

“‘ Have you any more tea, madam ?” 

“ Why—no;” replied Dame Peterson, 
hesitatingly. 

** Noranother herring ?”’ 

* Alas, no—dear sir! I little thought 
to see the day I could not give my minis- 
ter asupper. But ’tis rather a hard time 
just now,” she added, consolingly. “It 
is not often so.” 

““You are very poor,” said pastor Nor- 
rice, after a pause. ‘* You have neither 
fuel or food. What are you going to do 
to-morrow ?” 

‘¢ The Lord knows, sir.” ; 

“And don’t you ever get discouraged 
or distrustful of Providence ?” 

“‘ Not very often, sir ;”” and when I do, 
I come here,” and she took up the old 
Bible. ‘Oh, sir, there’s lots of promises 
here, and I find new ones every time I 
look, and I believe ’em all.” 

Pastor Norrice smiled, as he took the 
volume. ‘It is indeed, a blessed book, 
my good woman, and I amglad you know 
so well how to prize it.” 

There were a few words more, and pas- 
tor Norrice rose to go. ‘I am sorry for 
you, my good dame,” said he, “but you 
cannot do better than to hold on to the 
promises. There are many which you may 
not yet have found, and next time you 
feel discouraged, I want you to look care- 
fully over the thirty-seventh Psalm, and 
there you will find what will make your 
faith stronger than it is now.” 

Pastor Norrice took his leave, and 
Dame Peterson closed the door, and sat 
down to the remnant of her frugal meal, 
with a heavy heart. Relief had seemed 
for a time at hand; now it seemed more 
distant than ever. The bright fire had 
faded to embers, and the icy wind of Jan- 
uary stole through every crevice of the di- 
lapidated dwelling. 

**] have never known anything like this,” 
sighed the old lady, as she bent over the 
fire. ‘I never before felt so despairing.” 
And then the parting words of Pastor 
Norrice came to her mind. ‘ He told me 
to go to the thirty-seventh Psalm when I 
felt discouraged,” soliloquized she; ‘* he 
little thought I should have to go so soon, 
but my fire is most out, and soon I shan’t 
see anything.” 

“I know the thirty-seventh Psalm by 
heart,” continued the dame, as she laid 
the book upon the hearth, and turned over 
the leaves. ‘‘ But he told me to look.” 
The place was found, and a five dollar 
bill lay upon the leaf. 

“Lord bless us!” exclaimed the old 
lady, as by the feeble fire-light, she dim- 
ly decyphered the figure five. ‘The Lord 
bless us, and blessed be his name! it will 
last me my life-time. I never will dis- 
trust again,’ and Dame Peterson fell upon 
herknees in thanksgiving to her Heavenly 
Benefactor. EpItTH. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XVII. 
From 986—To 989. 
QUEEN AND REGENT Emma, wife of 
Lothaire. 


“To procure a powerful ally, Lothaire 
married Emma, daughter of Lothaire, king 
of Italy, and of Adelaide of Burgundy, 
who whs afterward wife of Othon, Emper- 
or of Germany.” This marriage was cel- 
ebrated at Cologne, and like most mar- 
riages of convenience, it was unfortunate. 
In 986, Lothaire, the husband of Emma, 
was poisoned, and she was accused of the 
crime; this she denied, and as proof of 
her innocence, remarked that by Lothaire’s 
death, she would lose her crown, and 
could therefore have no interest in com- 
mitting the crime with which she was 
charged. She also wrote to her mother, 
protesting her innocence, and declaring 
that the death ofthe king was the great- 
est calamity which could possibly have be- 
fallen her. It is however a well substan- 
tiated fact, that Emma had many criminal 
intrigues—one with Adalberon, bishop of 
Laon, a very depraved prelate, but a re- 
markably intelligent and intellectual man. 





Of this intimacy, the king was ignorant, 
and this, added to a desire of governing 
France in her son’s name, gave just rea- 
son for suspecting Emma of the murder of 
Lothaire. The letters which she wrote 
her mother, were considered as specimens 
of eloquence written to conceal her crime, 
rather than sincere expressions of sorrow. 
By the efforts of Adalberon, an assembly at 
Rheims conferred upon Emma the regency. 
Louis fifth was nineteen years of age, 
when his father Lothaire was murdered, 
that king however, had taken the precau- 
tion to have his son crowned two years 
previous to his death. This prince pos- 
sessed a very violent disposition, and per- 
ceiving that his mother’s interference, and 
her conduct, had an injurious effect upon 
the affairs of State, he attacked Adalbe- 
ron’s episcopal town, and drove him from 
it, on account of his disorderly and im- 
proper conduct. Louis now threatened to 
arrest his mother, Emma, if she continued 
her licentious course of life, as he consid- 
ered her a disgrace to the country, and 
forgetful of all that was becoming in a 
woman and a mother; but before he 
could carry his intentions into execution, 
he was poisoned in 987, when only twenty 
years of age. It is doubtful whether this 
act was committed by Louis the Fifth’s 
own wife, Blanch of Aquitaine, or by his 
mother. Both were equally capable of it. 
“The death of Louis, extinguished the 
Carlovingian race, and left the field open 
for Hugh Capet.” 

Emma and Adalberon were immediately 
arrested by order of the Duke of Lorraine, 
who was uncle to the king of France, and 
confined in the same prison, where they 
were treated with great severity. Emma 
sued for the protection of her mother, 
the Empress of Germany, and to her sis- 
ter, the Empress of Rome. But neither 
of these ladies took any notice of her earn- 
est appeals, probably believing her unwor- 
thy of their aid. The clergy, however, 
threatened the Duke of Lorraine with their 
thunders, but these threats also proved 
vain, for the Duke felt that it would be an 
injury to the community, to allow two such 
monsters as he considered Emma and 
Adalberon, to go atlargeamongthem. He 
would not grant even the least increase of 
indulgences to his prisoners, and continued 
to treat them as before, until Emma at 
length made her escape, by the aid of some 
one whom she was able to bribe, in 988. 
This wicked woman gained nothing but 
her freedom, by the change, for without 
friends or money, she led a most miserable 
life. She was a wanderer in dark and un- 
frequented places, often without an asylum, 
apparently forgotten by her subjects, or if 
remembered, only to be execrated or pur- 
sued, and abandoned to the greatest mis- 
ery. She died in an obscure spot, the 
name of which is forgotten or unknown, 
“in that state of degradation which her 
evil life so richly merited.” Emma died 
in the year 989. No stone, or other 
monument, mark her last resting place, 
and she sleeps forgotten, or remembered 
only by her enemies, who were many 
and great. EstEeLue. 








Descriptive. 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 14. 


Wooptanp, Georera. 


My dear Harriet,—Several weeks have 
passed since I wrote you. I have been 
leading a quiet life, though sometimes the 
house is quite full of company, and we 
have made several visits and little excur- 
sions. The manners of the ladies here are 
extremely pleasing. They are almost with- 
out exception, graceful, and many of them 
very pretty. They have delicate features, 
and often very fair complexions, which I 
was surprised to find, as I had supposed 
they were much darker than in colder cli- 
mates. The gentlemen are, some of them, 
almost as black as negroes, but the ladies 
value a fair complexion highly, and re- 
sort to all kinds of expedients to save them- 
selves from the sun. They even sit with 
their bonnets on in the house, to prevent 
the warm air from spoiling the complexion, 
and if they step out, they hold the edges 
of their deep bonnets together, to exclude 
the air, and their neck and shoulders are 
completely covered by their wide capes. 
It is really amusing to see the efforts they 


make to avoid the least exposure to the 
sun. Mrs. L. assures me, I have gained 
so many shades of. brown, since I left 
home, that you would hardly know me ; 
but I value comfort more than looks, and 
have no idea of burying myself up in bon- 
nets and veils. The Southern ladies have 
the prettiest little hands and feet imagina- 
ble, the former often covered with spark- 
ling rings. ‘They are fond of jewelry, and 
dress more showily than we do, wearing 
brighter colors. Nature herself seems to 
set them the example, arraying herself in 
the richest and gaudiest hues; and who 
shall say her taste in dress is not correct? 
There is something very fascinating in the 
warmth and frankness of Southern man- 
ners, though I am not prepared to admit 
the truth of the assertion so often made 
here, that Northern people are cold-heart- 
ed and selfish. We of the north, are cer- 
tainly more reserved and formal in our in- 
tercourse, especially with strangers, but I 
believe we are quite as capable of perma- 
nent and self-sacrificing attachments. 

When I hear such accusations, my heart 
turns to the dear, absent ones whom I love 
so tenderly, and asks itself, are they cold 
and selfish? Absence makes one feel as 
they never felt before, how strong are the 
ties which bind us to home and kindred. 
Still there is much that is charming in the 
impulsive, fervent temperament prevailing 
here, and I could wish that something of 
Southern frankness and grace might be 
superadded to the sound integrity and so- 
lid worth of New England character. The 
combination of the two, would produce 
something more genial and lovely, than the 
present Northern habits and manners; 
something more substantial and excellent 
than the Southern. 

Last waek I went to the funeral, for 
rather “burying” (as it is called here) of 
a littlechild. Her parents live on a plan- 
tation about four miles from here, and had 
been to see us. We had not returned the 
visit, but were designing to do so soon, 
when we heard of the death of little Sarah. 
As the ceremony was quite different from 
that we have, on similar occasions, I will 
describe it to you. Mrs. Lawrence and 
1 went, leaving home about two o’clock. 
As'the driver let down the steps of the car- 
riage, Mr. Slater (the father of the deceas- 
ed,) came to meet us. He shook hands 
cordially, and expressed his pleasure at 
seeing us, while his eyes were filled with 
tears. We walked in through the beau- 
tiful grounds in front of his house. Sev- 
eral gentlemen were sitting on the piazza, 
conversing cheerfully. In the parlor we 
found quite a gathering of ladies, sitting 
around,as if enjoying an ordinary social 
visit. We took off our bonnets, and seat- 
ed ourselves also. There were several in- 
fants with their nurses, and all were chat- 
ting together on a variety of topics. Mrs. 
Slater entered in a few moments, and re- 
peated her husband’s welcome, sitting 
down and talking cheerfully with us. 
Some allusion being made to the death 
of her little girl, she was entirely over- 
come, and wept violently. She asked me 
if I would like to see Sarah, adding “‘ you 
never saw her before, but she looks just 
as she did in life.” We went together in 
another room, where the coffin stood upon 
a table in the centre of the room. It was 
covered within and without by fine white 
linen, and lying onasnowy pillow was one 
of the most beautiful children I ever saw. 
She seemed to be inacalm sleep. There 
was no pallor, no traces of the destroyer 
visible. She was beautifully fair, with a 
high forehead, on which the soft silken 
curls were clustering in life-like beauty, 
and the long dark lashes lay softly on the 
smooth cheek, while over her brow and 
cheek were diffused that peculiar spiritual- 
ity of expression, death alone can give. 
I could not but recall the lines to a dead 
infant, by Dr. Peabody, commencing, 

“ And this is death! how calm and still 

And yet how life-like it appears ! 
Too cold to let the gazer smile, 
But far too beautiful for tears!” 


Mrs. Slater sobbed and wrung her 
hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh my dear daughter! 
my beautiful, darling child! How can I 
give you up? HowcanI part with you?” 
with many other agonizing expressions, 
denoting the full depth of a mother’s love. 
Mr. Slater came in and stood calmly gaz- 
ing on the beautiful child for some min- 
utes, then took his wife’s hand, and said 





cheerfully, “* Don’t weep so, Martha! little 


Sarah is happy with her father in heaven !” 
I felt as if I had no right to even witness 
a grief so sacred, and withdrew, silently 
breathing a prayer that the great Comfort- 
er would bind up the bleeding heart. 
A New England mother would have only 
shed a few silent tears by her darling’s 
coffin; for we are trained to repress any 
exhibition of deep grief, and the sufferer 
keeps his tears and groans of agony for his 
private hours, allowing none but his God 
to witness them. 

Perhaps when thus repressed, the sor- 
row is as deep and lasting. We sat all 
the afternoon, as if visiting. Fruits and 
other refreshments were passed round, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Slater occasionally came in 
and sat with us, the latter having become 
composed and even cheerful. At last, 
near sunset, they made preparations for 
carrying out the body. Mrs. Slater in- 
quired if the negroes had seen it, and be- 
ing told they had not, she said, “I want 
they should.” Accordingly, there came 
in a large number, of all sizes and ages. 
Some seemed very much affected as they 
looked into the little coffin, and sobbed 
aloud ; others gazed round the room with 
an air of indifference. When they had 
all seen the lovely features, the coffin was 
closed, and without any prayer, or service 
of any kind, they carried it out into a 
pleasant and shady spot, about fifty rods 
fromthe house, the family and as~ many 
who chose, following. There, one of the 
clergymen present, read a chapter from 
the New Testament, and the coffin was 
lowered to its last resting place. We 
came away soon after, and had a beautiful 
ride through the forest, home. The cus- 
tom here, is to have a sermon preached 
in the church on some Sabbath day, per- 
haps two, four or six months afterward, 
which is called the funeral. I could not 
but feel regret that there was no voice of 
prayer in this house of affliction. What 
could so have soothed that mother’s grief, 
and elevated her affections, as the pour- 
ing forth of all her sorrows into the bosom 
of her Father and her God? 


“The voice of prayer at the sable bier ! 

A voice to sustain, to soothe and to cheer, 

It commends the spirit to'God who gave, 

And lifts the thoughts from the cold, dark 
grave.” 


Yours affectionately, Aunt Fanny. 
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THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


‘‘ Little Mary has been such a good girl,”’ 
said Aunt Lucy, as she came into the room 
where Mrs. Ellis sat reading. She led a 
little girl by the hand. 

“Has she? I am very glad,” replid the 
mother, laying her book upon the table, 
and kissing Mary tenderly, while her face 
was lit up with smiles. “It makes me 
feel happy when my children are good.” 

“*Mary is always a good girl when I 
take her out,” said Aunt Lucy; “I love 
to have her with me.” 

It was a beautiful afternoon in summer ; 
the sun had nearly gone down, and the 
air was still and sweet with the odors 
from a thousand blossoms. 

“Come dear,” said the mother, after 
Mary had laid off her bonnet, “let us take 
a seat near the window, and look out upon 
the garden, and fields, and woods ;” and 
she led her little girl out into the porch, 
and placed her upon her lap. 

“The Lord will love me if I am good,” 
said Mary, looking up at her mother, after 
they had taken a seat in the porch. 

“Yes, my dear, the Lord loves us all 
very much, when we do what is right. 
Why did Aunt Lucy say you were good?” 

“* Because I did everything she wanted 
me to do, and never worried her at all. 
If she said, ‘don’t go too near the water,’ 
or ‘don’t step on the flower beds,’ when 
we were in Mr. Wilson’s garden, or said 
anything else to me, I minded her.” 

“That was right; little girls and boys 
should always mind what is said to them ; 
it'makes both themselves and every one 
around them happier.” 

“*And makes their mothers happier,” 
said Mary. 

“Yes, my dear—a great deal happier. 
If littlé children would only think of this, 
and try and be obedient, because it made 
their mothers so much happier, what 4 
good thing it would be. I know some 
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; mothers whose little boys and girls make 
' them very unhappy; they do not mind 


what is said to them, and quarrel and dis- 


| pute among themselves sadly. Instead of 
| Joving one another, and preferring one 


another, like good children, they seem to 
be jealous of each other, and try to make 
each other as uncomfortable as possi- 
ble.” 

“If I am kind to dear little brother, it 
will make you feel happy ?” 

“Oh yes; very happy.” 

*‘] will be kind to him, and as good as 
I can be, because it will make you happy,” 
said Mary. 

“Yes; and because it will make every 
body else around you happy. And there 
is still another and a better reason, my 
dear; because the Lord, who gives you a 
mother to love you, wishes you to be 

ood.” 

“It would be wicked to do anything 
that the Lord does not wish me to do.” 

“Yes, Mary, very wicked.” 

“He does not wish me to disobey 'my 
parents.” 

“No; it issinful to disobey them.” 

“ J will try never to disobey you, if I can 
help it. Iam sorry that I have ever done 
80.”” 

Little Mary then put her arms around 
her mother’s neck, and kissed her. 

After that, Mrs. Ellis sat for a long time 
in the sweet summer evening, talking to 
her dear little girl about heaven, and all 
that was innocent and good. 

She was a happy mother, for she had a 
good child. 

My dear little children, it will be easy 
for you to make your mothers happy. 
Will you not try? I am sure some of you 
will.— Wheat Sheaf. 


Morality. 


JESSE, THE CROSS BOY. 


This story is about a little boy who made 
himself and others very uncomfortable, by 
being ill-tempered. An ill temper is a 
very bad malady. Perhaps the reader 
may know of some poor child who is afflict- 
ed with it. The story of Jesse may sug- 
gest to them a cure. 

In the brief extract given below, our 
readers will only find the beginning of the 
story about Jesse. They will, we doubt 
not, wish to know the end of such a boy. 
They must therefore get the book and read 
it through. It is No. 117, Series A. 

“‘T heard that Mrs. Wing was sick, so 
I called to see her. She could not sit up, 
poor woman ; and Margaret who was quite 
a little girl, was trying to do the work, 
and take care of her mother. The baby 
was asleep in the cradle, and Jesse was 
lying on the floor, kicking over everything 
that came in his way. 

“*Ts your mother sick, Jesse?” said I 
to the cross-looking boy. 

*©* Don’t know,’ said he; and he stuck 
his dirty fingers into his ears, and rolled 
over and over, making a great noise with 
his feet. 

*** Don’t do so, Jessie !’ whispered Mar- 
garet ; ‘ you will wake the baby.’ 

***Don’t care ifIdo.’ And the naughty 
boy threw down achair. The baby jump- 
ed and opened his eyes. 

“Now, Jessie,’ said I, ‘you ought to 
get up, and rock the cradle, and help your 
sister. Your mother is sick; perhaps she 
may die; then what would become of you 
and little brother ?” 

***T would do as I’m a mind to,’ said 
Jesse. ‘I would eat all the plums, and 
cake, and sugar in the house. I would al- 
ways stay at home from school; and if 
father and mother were both dead, then 
nobody should make me mind.’ 

“You may be sure, my little friends, 
that I thought this a sad boy; but I pitied 
poor little Margaret, and thought it right 
to stay and help her awhile. 

** Often, during the forenoon, the poor 
girl would ask her brother very kindly to 
do some small thing, but he would say, ‘I 
a either, Miss Peg Wing; do it your- 
self.’ 

“Once, when Margaret went to carry 
something to her mother, I asked Jesse 
what made him so cross; why he was not 
a good boy, willing to help his sister. He 
said that they treated him badly; that he 
was hungry then, almost starved. 

** Now, Jessie did not look like a hun- 
gty boy. If his face had been clean, (as 

















all faces should be,) and he had smiled and 
looked pleasant, one would have thought 
him a fine looking boy; as it was, he 
looked bad enough; but not at all like 
the poor starving children whom Mr. Bur- 
ritt saw in Ireland. Ah! no, indeed; but 
still I thought, that if food would make 
Jesse kind and obliging, he ought to have 
it; soI told him that he should have a 
nice bowl of bread and milk; but he said 
‘No, he would not eat it.’ I thought of 
the thousands of little children who would 
thank God for a dry crust; and I was 
sure that Jesse Wing was not hungry. He 
had a worse complaint than that, and I 
tried to tell him what that complaint was ; 
but he would not hear, and I had to leave 
him alone. 

“*Poor Mrs. Wing was sick for many 
days and weeks. The little baby was car- 
ried away from home. But all this did 
not make Jesse a good boy. His father 
was obliged to go away and work, to buy 
his children bread. So the bad boy could 
do as he pleased; and you know that bad 
boys and girls too, are generally pleased to 
do wrong, to make themselves and their 
friends unhappy. So was it with Jesse. 

“These are sad things for us to bearin 
this world. They come alike upon the 
good and the bad; but the good have a 
strength to bear sorrow, which the wicked 
cannot have. It was a sad day when poor 
Mrs. Wingdied. Margaret held her moth- 
er’s cold hand, and kissed it over and over 
again, and cried until her heart was well- 
broken. The poor father was there too, 
holding the baby in his arms; and where 
was Jesse? Standing behind his father’s 
chair. Do you suppose that he was think- 
ing of the cake, and sugar, and plums, that 
he could eat when his mother was dead ? 
You hope not. So do I. But I would 
tell you, my little friends, that if children 
would not be wicked, and grow up to be 
bad men and women, they must take care 
how they Eat. Your mouths are not 
made to receive all manner of sweet and 
poisonous things. Many children, and 
grown people too, eat what is poisonous to 
the body and to the soul. They ruin 
health, spoil their tempers, and make them- 
selves sinful; all for the sake of eating and 
drinking. Let no little boy or girl who 
would be something better than a Pie in 
this world, ever think of eating all that 
comes in their way, even though it should 
taste good. 

** Just before Mrs. Wing died, she asked 
for Jesse. She wanted to say something 
to the little boy, but it was sometime be- 
fore they could persuade him to go to his 
mother. When he came at last, her breath 
was almost gone. She could only say, 
‘Mother wants her little boy to be 

















good!’ Then she closed her eyes—and 
Jesse had no mother!” [S. S. Adv. 
Nursery. 
A WEDDING. 


I well remember the first wedding I 
ever attended; I was a very little girl. 
My father and mother were invited by a 
farmer to go and see his daughter married. 
I was delighted with the idea, and could 
think of nothing else. I had heard of 
weddings, and eaten bits of wedding- 
cake, without perceiving the difference be- 
tween that and other kinds of cake. But 
now, I thought, I shall know all about it, 
and why people think so much of weddings 
and wedding cake. 

The ceremony was to be performed at 
eight in the evening, and it was some 
twelve miles to the house. We started 
about six o’clock, and reached the house 
a little after eight. 
company assembled in the kitchen, wait- 
ing for the minister. Most of them were 
aged people. They were all so still and 
looked so solemn, that I concluded a wed- 
ding was something very different from 
what I had anticipated, and heartily wished 
I had remained at home. 

Presently some apples and cider were 
brought in, and the company grew more 
social. 

The clock struck nine, and the minister 
had not arrived. What should be done? 
It was decidedly a case of tardiness. Two 
of the company volunteered to go in search 
ofhim. After being absent a short time, 





his way, and had been wandering about 
for along time. After he had warmed 
himself, and taken a glass of wine to coun- 
teract any bad effect from his exposure, 
we were summoned into the parlor, where 
were the couple who were to be married. 
The bride looked most superbly in her black 
dress, with a string of very large gold 
beads around her neck, tied with broad 
white ribband. All I remember about the 
bride-groom is, that he wore a yellow 
vest, and a very blue coat, with very bright 
buttons on it. He looked very smiling 
and happy, as in duty bound, but I won- 
dered why the bride’s eye should fill with 
tears, and pitied hervery much. The cer- 
emony was over, and her tears soon chang- 
ed to smiles. Then came what I believe 
is out of fashion now, the kissing of the 
bride. 

The closing performance in the services, 
the distributing of the cake and wine, was 
to me the most important of all.—Crystal. 














Benevolence. 
CHILDREN’S BENEVOLENCE. 


A THRILLING STORY—AND TRUE. 





In the month of December, 1847, an — 


Irish family arrived at Salem, consisting 
of an intelligent Hibernian, his wife and 
five children. They came to procure a 
livelihood; for want stared them in the 
face in the father-land. Being anxious to 
place his children at school, he early call- 
ed to procure admission for his two young- 
est children, a son about ten, and a daugh- 
ter seven years of age, at the school above 
mentioned. The little girl was an inter- 
esting child, and gained the love of the 
scholars at once. 

Onthe morning of December 20th, the 
cold was severe. Mary came into school 
poorly clad; the teacher called her to sit 
by the stove, and get warmed. In the 
afternoon, Mary saw positive proof, that 
the sympathy of one little girl was awak- 
ened for her, as the latter handed the 
teacher some gloves and stockings for 
Mary. The next morning dresses, aprons, 
shoes, stockings, a muff, hood and tippet, 
were brought by several girls. 

The. boy had been furnished by Mr. Ball, 
city missionary, with a suit of clothes. 
Mr. B. in his visit at the school, noticed 
his appearance in contrast with the neat 
and tidy looks of others in school, and 
kindly rendered him aid to appear well. 
This gentleman is exerting an influenc2 
for good among the rising generation, 
which will be seen and known, when the 
sun and moon and stars shall have ceased 
their shining. 

The next week, one very cold day, the 
teacher secretly wished that Mary could 
have a cloak. The next morning, as sev- 
eral were warming themselves at the stove, 
Mary came in with a good cloak on. The 
teacher says, well Mary, I am glad to see 
that. Who has been so kind to you? She 
appeared too full too speak. The ques- 
tion was repeated, when one little girl 
said, Mary Jane gaveittoher. The teach- 
er asked her how this happened. With- 
out any ostentation, she modestly replied, 
I went home and told mother about Mary. 
Mother said I might get her to come home 
with me. I did; and mother gave her 
the cloak. All this was done by the chil- 
dren, with a spirit worthy of older mines, 
in a manner that seemed to say, “‘ we have 
only done our duty.” (Mary Jane is sev- 
en.) The latter part of January, Mary 
was taken sick; and on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary her spirit was released, and is now 
rejoicing, we trust, with those who are 


| happy, singing praises to God. 
We found quite a large ° 


She exhibited quiet patience during her 
sickness. Her sufferings were intense, 
yet she complained not. She was strong- 
ly attached to her school, teacher, and 
schoolmates. She experienced in various 
ways, the kindness of the children while 
sick. 

The day on which she died, her teacher 
called to see her parents, and listened to 
their account of Mary with pleasure. Ma- 
ry requested to have all the garments that 
had been given her, placed so that she 
could see them every day; repeated what 
she had learned at school, and manifested 
a strong desire to do right. While the 
teacher was present, during the interview, 


they returned, bringing the tardy parson he saw how deeply her death was felt. A 
with him. His excuse was, he had missed | brother about fourteen, left her living in 











the morning, came in, and looking to- 
wards the bed, exclaimed, “is Mary dead?” 
The scene was beyond description. The 
mother said, Mary was in the habit of 
saving some of her good bits for this broth- 
— worked in the Naumkeag cotton 
mill. 

This anecdote proves, that children can 
be benevolent, and when well trained, 
will exert their influence understandingly. 
Children can be invited to acts of benevo- 
lence at school.— New Eng.S. Observatory. 


Learning, 7 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—17. 
MATHER SCHOOL.—Established 1842. 
Broadway, S.B. Erected 1842. Cost,$21,314,80 


The Mather School was first gathered 
in 1840, under Mr. Battles, and female as- 
sistants, as a branch of the Hawes, and 
occupied Franklin Hall, until their fine 
house was built. The school was named 
in 1842, in memory of the celebrated 
Mather family, and was removed to the 
edifice erected for it in March of the same 
year. An exhibition of the pupils in de- 
clamation, and other exercises, occured on 
the ooeasion. A Library of 1,000 volumes 
is connected with the school, for which it 
is chiefly indebted to the liberality of Amos 
Lawrence, Esq., who made g similar gift to 
the Johnson School. A nucleus for it ex- 
isted, however, from the origin of the 
school, as a part of the rgsults, of a ‘ mor- 
al association,” originated, it is believed, 
by Mr. Harringtony while at the Hawes 
School. A similar association exists in 
the Mather, called the ‘“‘ Lawrence Asso- 
ciation,’—much to the credit of the mas- 
ter. The pupils are of both sexes; the 
last report returning 244 boys and 242 
girls, with an average of 448. 

{Boston Almanac. 








Obituary. 








MISS MARGARET ROR. 


The Rev. Peter Roe, of Kilkenny, in 
Ireland, lost a daughter about the age of 
fourteen, whose character has been thus 
described by her sister: ‘‘ She loved her 
Bible above every book. She was not con- 
tent with reading a certain portion daily, 
and becoming acquainted with every part 
of the sacred volume. She took great de- 
light in looking out the references in an- 
swer to questions given her by her kind 
Sunday school teacher; for, when unable 
to attend the Sunday school, she still wish- 
ed to continue to receive this part of the 
instruction, and for some time before her 
death, she read a portion of Mr. Scott’s 
Commentary, every morning before break- 
fast. 

‘She was industrious. She devoted a 
good deal of time to working for the ben- 
efit of the Sunday School Society, and en- 
deavored by every means in her power to 
do good. On the day before her death, 
she read and worked as usual. Persever- 
anc@ formed a striking part in her char- 
acter. Her conduct as a child was affec- 
tionate, obedient, and confiding. As a 
sister, 1 cannot venture to describe her; 
but of this Iam sure, that no one ever sus- 
tained a greater loss in that relation than 
myself. 

‘One of her greatest trials during her 
illness, was being unable to attend the 
Sunday school. On one occasion, she 
begged to be taken to the church to see 
the children coming out; her wish was 
complied with, but she was so much affect- 
ed by the sight that she was not again al- 
lowed to witness it. She had long felt a 
great interest in teaching a favorite servant 
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who had been ill for some time, and she 
had often tried to lead her to the Saviour. 
One day, having remarked to this servant 
how pleasant it would be when she could 
read the Testament for herself, the woman 
replied, that she would not read that book, 
as the (Romish) priest would not allow her. 
Margaret then said, ‘‘ Well, though you 
will not read about Jesus, you cannot re- 
fuse to hear me speak to you about him ;” 
and lost no opportunity of reading and re- 
peating to her texts of Scripture. The 
woman listened, and sometime before her 
young teacher died, she was taken ill—then 
appeared the value of this child’s instruc- 
tion. Her last words were, ‘* Divine Je- 
sus, I trust in your blood—I trust in your 
merits, Divine Jesus.”’’ 


Editorial. 
EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


NO. XI.—AN HONEST BOY. 














“I met with a very pleasant experience to- 
day,” said Mr. Williams, as the family were 
seated for the evening, by their cheerful fire- 
side. 

“ What was it, pa?” said Mary. 

“As I was riding along, I noticed something 
out of place in one of the irons of the wagon. 
I stopped the horse, and stooping over, put 
the iron in place, and drove on. WhenI came 
to pay for my dinner, [ missed a silver dollar, 
which was in my vest pocket, when I left 
home.” 

* You lost it when you were fixing the wag- 
on,” said Mary. 

Mr. W. paused for a moment, and looked 
at his daughter, as though he would have said 
‘ permit me to tell my own story, if you please.’ 
Mary blushed, and begged her father’s pardon, 
when he proceeded. 

“On my return, I thought I would try to 
remember the spot where I stopped; but be- 
fore I reached it, a sunburnt boy came out 
from alog hut by the wayside, and asked me 
if I had lost anything. I told him I had lost a 
silver dollar. ‘I have found it,” said he, tak- 
ing it from his pecket, and handing it to me. 
It was the one I had lost. 

“Did you find it ih the road above the 
bridge ?” said I. 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Why did you think it belonged to me?” 

“There are not many persons who travel 
this road, so I have asked every one I have 
seen, if he had lost anything.” 

“He was a very honest boy,” said James. 

“He was indeed. I felt a great respect for 
him.” 

“ Did you give him the dollar ?” 

“T at first thanked him, and praised his hon- 
esty, and made a feint of driving on, without 
giving him anything. [I wished to see what 
effect it would have upon him?” 

“ How did he look ?” 

*T could not perceive any change in his 
looks. I do not think he expected any reward 
for-the act. After I had gone a little way, 
I stopped and called him. ‘Why did you not 
keep the dollar when you found it?” said I. 

* Because it was not mine,” was the reply. 

“You did not know whose it was; why did 
you not keep it till the owner called for it ?” 

“ That would not be right.” 

“Tf you find a thing for which no owner 
can be found, does it not belong to you?” 

“ Yes sir; but I have found an owner for the 
dollar.” , 

“True, but you would not have found one 
if you had kept still about it. Did you think 
of that ?” 

“Yes sir ; but that would not be right.” 

“You always mean to do right, then.” 

“ Yes, sir.” ° 

“ Who taught you to make the right the great 
rule of action.” 

“My mother.” 

“Give your mother this dollar, and tell her 
that I give it to her for teaching her boy good 
principles.” 

‘Tam glad you gave it to him,” said James. 

“Would you not be better pleased if Ihad 
kept it and given it to you?” 

“No sir, the honest boy ought to have it.” 

“That boy said he meant to do right: why 
are we under obligation to do right ?” 

“ Because it is wicked not to.” 

“That is true; but why are we under obli- 


gation to refrain from doing what is wicked ?” 

“ Because it is wicked.” 

“ What do you think of that reason, James ?” 

*T do not think it is much of a reason,” said 
James. 

“ Well, give us a better one.” 

“We ought alway to do right.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“ Because it makes us happy.” 

“Suppose it were tv make us happy to lie 
and toswear, and to murder; would it be right 
to lie, and swear, and murder ?” 

“ No sir.” 

“Well, then, you have not given a reason 
why we should do right.” 

“I suppose—it is reasonable that we should 
do right—we were made to do right.” 

“Exactly so,and your answer is the same 
in substance as Mary’s. She said we must re- 
fain from doing what was wicked, because it 
was wicked, and you say we must do what is 
right, because it is right.” 

“I believe that is the truth, but it does not 
look much like a reason.” 

“T grant it, but we do not require a reason 
for everything we believe.” 

“TI do notunderstund what father means. I 
thought we were to have a reason for every 
thing.” 

Do you believe that you exist ?” 

“That I am alive?” 

“Yea.” 

“T know Iam alive—I feel that I am.” 

“Do you need any proof of it?” 

“No sir.” 

“Are you the same boy you were yester- 
day ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Prove it.” 

“TI remember some things which I did yes- 
terday.” 

“ Suppose you did not remember ; would you 
still be the same boy ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you prove it ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You cannot prove it, and yet you cannot 
doubt ‘it. It is a self evident proof. There 
are truths which require no evidence—which 
we cannot help believing, and one of these is, 
that we are under obligations to do right.” 

J. As 











THE STRENGTH OF A KIND WORD. 


Some people are very apt to use harsh 

angry words, perhaps because they think they 
will be obeyed more promptly. They talk loud, 
swear and storm, though after all os are 
often only laughed at; their orders are forgot, 
and their ill temper only is remembered. 
How strong isa kind word! Itwill do what 
the harsh word, or even blow, cannot do; it 
will subdue the stubborn will, relax the frown, 
and work wenders. Even the dog, the cat, or 
the horse, though they do not know what you 
say, can tell when you speak a kind word to 
them. A man was one day driving a cart 
along the street. The horse was drawing a 
heavy load, and did not turn as the man wish- 
ed him. The man was in an ill-temper and 
beat the horse ; the horse reared and plunged, 
but he either did not or would not go in the 
right way. Another man who was with the 
cart, went up to the horse and patted him on 
the neck, and called him kindly by his name. 
The horse turned his head, and fixed his large 
eyes on the man, as though he would say, ‘I 
will do anything for you, because you are kind 
tome; and bending his broad chest against 
the load, turned the cart down the narrow lane, 
and trotted on briskly as thougb the load were 
a plaything. Oh, how strong is a kind word! 


ee 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


“On the Maumee, not far from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, two young ladies, not professors of 
religion, resolved to organize a Sunday school. 
A friend assisted them in drawing up a consti- 
tution, calling the school “ The Female Sunday 
School.” They met for the first time in Ma 
last, at a school house, which was crowded. 
They had resolved to open the school with 
prayer; but as neither of them had eyvr pray- 
ed in public, they sent some miles for an old 
man, of acknowledged Christian character, to 
pray in the school. One of the young ladies 
Gemblingty read a portion of Scripture, and 
and the old man prayed. They continued 
faithfully to attend to the Sunday school. A 
few edhe were obtained, friends came in, and 
helped them, and the good work advanced. In 
the fall a revival of religion commenced; both 
the young ladies were hopefully converted to 
God, and many of their scholars are also rejoic- 








ing in the like precious faith.”"—Prairie Herald. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


There was once a boy who made a resolu- 
tion, that wherever he went, or with whom- 
soever he conversed, he would try to make 
them wiser and better. It was a noble rule, 
and he faithfully observed it. He began with 
the domestics of the family ; next he tried his 
young companions. If he met the ignorant 
and vicious, he sought out some pleasant pre- 
cept or kind advice to which they would be 
likely to listen. And he was soon respected 
and beloved. This excellent habit grew up 
with him, and was strengthened from above. 
Sent the whole of his life, he was dis- 
tinguished by his conversations, his writings, 
and his charities, and the favor of heaven was 
his reward.— Mrs. Sigourney. 


_—_—— 


TELLING SECRETS. 

It is not unusual for young persons to en- 
trust each other with secrets. “Now, I will 
tell you something, if you’ll promise never to 
tell,” is a common form of beginning the dia- 
logue. The reply is, “I will.” Then there is 
sometimes a more positive assurance demand- 
ed. “Will you promise never to tell a single 
living creature as long as you live?” The 
same reply is given, “{ will.” Now then the 
secret is disclosed, and turns out to be of very 
little consequence. By and by a conversation 
happens between the party to whom the tri- 
fling secret has been solemnly committed, and 
perhaps through mere thoughtlessness, out it 
pops that Helen Smith is going to have a new 

onnet trimmed with pink ribbon and flowers 
inside! Nothing more is thought of the sol- 
emn promises that were made and broken, till 
by and by comes a charge of “meanness and 
deception,” and the parties to the “ secret ” are 
no longer friends. It isa good rule to have as 
few secrets as possible, either to tell to others 
or to keep to ourselves. 

ee 


ANECDOTE OF DR. YOUNG. 


As the Doctor was walking in his garden at 
Welwyn, in company with two ladies—one of 
whom he afterwards married—the servant came 
= tell him a gentleman wished to speak with 

im. 

“ Tell him,” said the doctor, ‘I am too hap- 

pily’ engaged to change my situation.” 

he ladies insisted that he should go, as his 
visitor was a man of rank, his patron and his 
friend. As persuasion, however, had no effect, 
one took him by the right arm, the other by the 
left, and led him to the garden gate ; when find- 
ing resistance was in. vain, he bowed, laid his 
hand upon his heart, and in that expressive 
manner for which he was so remarkable, spoke 
the following lines :— 
“Thus Adam looked when from the garden 
driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven, 
Like him I go, but yet to go am loth— 
Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 
Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 
—_—_———— 


INSTINCT OF THE ANT. 


A gentleman of Cambridge one day remark- 
ed anant dragging along what with respect to 
its strength, might have been denominated a 
piece of timber. Others were severally em- 
ployed, each in its own way. Presently, this 
little creature came to an ascent, where the 
weight of the wood seemed to overpower him. 
He did not remain long perplexed with it: for 
three or four others, observing his dilemma, 
came behind, and pushed it up. As soon, 
however, as he had got it on level ground, they 
left it to his care, and went to their own work. 
The piece he was drawing, happened to be 
consi — thicker at one end than the other. 
This soon threw the poor fellow into fresh diffi- 
culty, he unluckily dragged it between two 
pieces of wood. After several fruitless efforts, 
finding it would not go through, he adopted 
the only mode that a reasoning being, in simi- 
lar circumstances could have taken; he came 
behind it, pulled it back again, and turned it 
on its edge, when running again to the other 
end, it passed through without difficulty. 


—_—~—— 


A NOBLE HORSE. 


Grant Thorburn says—* I once saw a horse 
in the neighborhood of New York, dragging a 
load of coal (twelve hundred weight) in a cart. 
The lane was very narrow; the driver was 
some distance behind, conversing with a neigh- 
bor; the horse, on a.slow walk, came up to a 
child sitting in the middle of the road, gather- 
ing up the dust with its little hands, and mak- 
ing ‘ mountains of molehills”. The horse stop- 
ped—he smelt of the child; there was no room 
to turn off. With his thick lips he gathered 
the frock between his teeth, lifted the child, 
laid him gently on the outside of the whole 
track, and went on his way rejoicing; and well 
he might rejoice—he had done a noble deed.” 

—_—>—— 


TOMB OF LAFAYETTE. 

A recent letter from Paris, contains the fol- 
lowing extract:—“ We went in the direction 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine; and as it was 
not very far from the Rue Piepus, and I want- 
ed to see the grave of Lafayette, and S—— 
having never seen it, we drove thither. It is 
not far from the Barriere du Terone. It is a 





very small, obscure spot, beyond a beautiful 


a 


garden belonging to a body of religieuses. It 
contains the tombs of some of the oldest and 
most celebrated of French nobility—the Mont. 
morencies, &c. All the family of Lafayette re. 
pose here. He is side by side with his wife, 
and at their head is the stone slab of G. W, 
Lafayette. They are all mere stone slabs, 
Lafayette’s is the last, close by the wall, 
and rests on stones and pebbles. Not a 
single blade of grass grows near it. I felt 
sorry to see itso neglected. I asked our guide 
if it was visited by many people. He said— 
No; sometimes the Americans visit it? | 
thought that was very strange.” 


————_— 


THE CHILD’S HEART. 


A child’s heart responds to the tones of its 
mother’s voice like a harp to the wind, and its 
only hope for peace and courage is in hearing 
nothing but peace and gentleness from her, 
and experiencing nothing but unremitted love, 
whatever may be its troubles elsewhere. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Boston, Aug. 1, 1850. 

Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir:—For nearly ten 
years I have been a constant reader and ad- 
mirer of. your beautiful little “Companion.” 
It has been always the same—an inexhausti- 
ble fund of instruction and interest, furnishing 
food for the mind, the heart, and above all, 
the unperishable soul. Allow me to thank you 
most sincerely forthe many happy hours occu- 
pied inits perusal. 

I would beg leave, sir, to place at your dis- 
posal, the following lines (written at a moment 
of leisure,) hoping you will make what use of 
them you may deem proper. 








ORIGINAL. 


MY INFANT’S GRAVE. 


*T was on a beauteous day in Spring, 
When gladsome robins round us wing, 
When balmy breezes fill the air, 

And skies are bright and earth is fair, 
That forth thy little corpse we bore, 
Ne’er to behold thine image more. 


We laid thee in thy quiet grave, 

Where dark trees dip the rippling wave; ™ 
Beneath a green and grassy mound, 

A resting place for thee we found. 


The flame had left thine eye, the rose thy cheek, 
And all a signs which life and health be- 
spea 

Had vanished from thine airy, graceful form, 
Nought but thy frame was left to feed the worm. 


I own my soul with harrowing grief was wrung, 
As o’er thy grave a saddening dirge we sung, 
But yet t’were better thus that it should be 
Than thou should’st live to misery ; 

That thou should’st live to feel the world’s 
dread scorn, 

And o’er love unrequited mourn. 


Too pure wast thou for this sad world below, 

Fitter that upward thy fair soul should go; 

Thou to my breast for one short hour was given, 

Thou’st lost a world, but thou hast gained a 

heaven. WatLtTeR. 
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THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


Little birds sleep sweetly 
In their soft round nests, 
Crouching in the cover 
Of their mother’s breasts. 


Little lambs lie quiet, 
All the summer night, 
With their old ewe mothers, 
Warm, and soft, and white. 


But more sweet and quiet 
Lie our little heads, 

With our own dear mothers 
Sitting by our beds. 


And their soft, sweet voices 
Sing our hush-a-bies, 

While the room grows darker 
As we shut our eyes. 


When we play at evening 
Round our father’s knees, 
Birds are not so merry, 
Singing on the trees; 
Lambs are not so happy, 
*Mid the meadow flowers ; i 
They have play and pleasure, 
But not love like ours. 


But the heart that’s loving, 
Works of love will do ; 

Those we dearly cherish, 
We must honor too; 


To our father’s teaching 
Listen day by day, 

And our mother’s bidding 
Cheerfully obey. 


For when in his childhood, 
Our dear Lord was here, 
He too was obedient 
To his mother dear. 


And his little children 
Must be good as he, 

Gentle and submissive, 
As he used to be. 


[Children’s Mag. 
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